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SCHOOL  FOR  CHRISTIAN  WORKERS, 


Organized  November  25,  1884.  Incorporated  January  28, 1885. 

School  Opened  February  i,  1885.  Enlarged,  1892. 

The  buildings  of  the  School  cost,  with  land  and  furniture,  about 
$65,000.  The  main  building  contains  rooms  for  75  students,  recita- 
tion rooms,  offices  for  the  instructors,  a large  gymnasium,  baths,  etc. 

In  the  rear  of  the  main  building  is  a chapel  with  a seating 
capacity  of  350. 

THE  DESIGN  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

is  to  prepare  men  and  women  for  the  varied  duties  of  the  lay 
Christian  worker.  By  a broad  preparation  of  biblical  and  general 
studies,  and  by  the  technical  studies  of  the  various  elective  courses, 
it  seeks  to  equip  its  students  for  the  following  positions  : — Sunday- 
school  superintendents ; normal  and  field  workers ; primary  super- 
intendents and  state  workers ; pastors’  assistants ; city,  home  and 
foreign  missionaries ; physical  directors  for  schools,  academies,  sem- 
inaries, and  Young  Women’s  Christian  Associations. 

The  School  is  interdenominational  in  character,  having  students, 
instructors,  and  trustees,  from  the  leading  Evangelical  denominations. 

It  does  not  prepare  men  for  the  ordained  ministry , nor  other- 
wise e7icroach  upon  the  sphere  of  the  theological  seminary. 


CALENDAR. 


Annual  Meeting  of  the  Corporation  and  Board  of  Trustees, 
Tuesday,  June  11,  1895. 

Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Trustees  on  the  second  Wednesdays 
of  March,  September,  and  December. 

Commencement  exercises,  Tuesday  evening,  June  n,  1895. 

J Begins  Wednesday  afternoon,  September  4,  1895. 
1 Ends  Friday  evening,  December  20,  1895. 
j Begins  Thursday  morning,  January  2,  1896. 

1 Ends  Friday  evening,  March  20,  1896. 

( Begins  Tuesday  morning,  March  31,  1896. 

1 Ends  Tuesday  evening,  June  9,  1896. 


Fall  Term 


Winter  Term 


Spring  Term 


CORPORATION 


Nova  Scotia,  Halifax,  W.  B.  McNutt.  1 

Ontario,  Toronto,  Hon.  S . H.  Blake. 

Alfred  Day. 

Quebec,  Montreal,  D.  A.  Budge. 

George  Hague. 

Seth  P.  Leet. 

Alabama,  Birmingham,  Joseph  Hardie. 

California,  San  Francisco,  H.  J.  McCoy. 

Connecticut,  Canaan,  Miss  Mary  Geikie  Adam. 

Glastonbury,  Samuel  H.  Williams. 
Hartford,  Rev.  Clark  S.  Beardslee. 
Meriden,  William  A.  Kelsey. 
Middletown,  Lucius  R.  Hazen. 

New  Haven,  C.  B.  Foote. 

New  London,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Bixler.* 

Mrs.  S.  L.  Blake. 

P.  Hall  Shurts. 

Norwich,  Miss  M.  F.  Norton. 

West  Hartford,  W.  H.  Hall. 

Illinois,  Chicago,  F.  G.  Ensign. 

Rev.  Graham  Taylor , D.  D. 

Oak  Park,  J.  R.  Mott. 

Peoria,  Hon.  William  Reynolds. 

Mass.,  Auburndale,  Rev.  T.  W.  Bishop. 

Boston,  Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark,  D.  D. 

Rev.  J.  N.  Murdock,  D.  D. 

Rev.  Judson  Smith,  D.  D. 

Cambridge,  Mrs.  O.  H.  Durrell.  ] 

Campello,  Preston  B.  Keith. 

Chicopee,  Hon  L.  E.  Hitchcock.  j 

Dalton,  Zenas  Crane. 

' Hampden,  George  W.  Solley. 

Holyoke,  Rev.  E.  A.  Reed,  D.  D. 

Malden,  Rev.  George  H.  Clark. 

Palmer,  L.  H.  Gager. 

L.  E.  Moore 

Pittsfield,  Mrs.  C.  B.  Whittlesey.  ! 

Springfield,  J.  H.  Appleton. 

Miss  Mary  Atwater. 

Rev.  G.  C.  Baldwin,  Jr. 

Thomas  M.  Balliet.  ! 

Charles  H.  Barrows. 

Rev.  H.  P.  Beach. 

H.  H Bowman. 

H.  M.  Brewster, 

Mrs.  James  Brierly. 

Rev.  R.  W.  Brokaw. 

Rev.  S.  G.  Buckingham,  D.  D. 
Mrs.  IV . S.  Buxton. 

Edward  P.  Chapin. 

Mrs.  T.  L.  Chapman. 

S.  F.  Chester. 

Mrs.  H.  Dickinson  Stewart. 

J.  L.  Dixon. 

Miss  M.  L.  Dunbar.  ( 

E.  Porter  Dyer. 

George  A.  Ellis. 

Noyes  IV.  Fisk. 

Mrs.  A.  B.  Forbes. 

Rev.  George  H.  Griffin  * 

Rev.  T.  H.  Hawks,  D.  D. 

T.  L.  Haynes. 

E.  C.  Hazen. 

G.  B.  Holbrook. 

J.  L.  Johnson. 

Mrs.  P.  P.  Kellogg. 

W.  C.  King. 

Note. — The  Trustees  are  italicized.  * Deceased. 


Mass.,  Springfield,//.  .S'.  Lee. 

Rev.  F.  B.  Makepeace. 

Rev.  S.  L.  Merrell. 

Homer  Merriam. 

Arthur  G.  Merriam. 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Merrill. 

Rev.  O.  C.  Morse. 

Rev.  Philip  S.  Moxom,  D.  D . 
A.  J.  Pease. 

George  W.  Pease. 

Rev.  S.  Hartwell  Pratt. 

Rev.  David  Allen  Reed. 

E.  C.  Rogers. 

H.  C.  Rowley. 

Mrs.  F.  N Seerley. 

M rs.  E.  Brewer  Smith . 

T.  H.  Stock. 

H.  P.  Stone. 

Mrs  H.  P.  Stone. 

George  W.  Tapley. 

Mrs.  George  W.  Tapley. 

Rev.  J.  L.  R.  Trask,  D.  D. 
Rev.  Henry  Tuckley. 
Watertown,  Rev.  C.  A.  Littlefield. 
Westfield,  Rev.  L.  H.  Dorchester. 
Worcester,  Miss  Emma  Gates. 

James  Logan. 

Md.,  Baltimore,  Rev.  G.  W.  Scholl,  D.  D. 
Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  C.  E.  Dyer. 

Mo.,  St.  Louis,  Rev.  Michael  Burnham,  D.  D. 
Frank  L.  Johnson. 

Sedalia,  F.  H.  Jacobs. 

Nebraska,  Omaha,  Bishop  J H.  Vincent,  D.  D. 
New  Jersey,  Camden,  Rev.  A.  G.  Lawson,  D.  D. 

New  Brunswick, P'rank  L.  Janeway . 
Summit,  Charles  B.  Grant. 

New  York,  Addison,  Burton  G.  Winton. 

Albany,  Rev  J. Wilbur  Chapman, D.D. 

Rev.  H.  C.  Farrar,  D.  D. 
Auburn,  Rev.  J.  S.  Riggs,  D.  D. 

New  York  City,  Mrs.  Clarence  E.  Beebe. 

Prof.  William  Blaikie. 

Cephas  Brainerd. 

George  E.  Dodge. 

Rev.  F.  F.  Ellinwood,  D.  D. 

Rev.  Charles  C.  McCabe. 

C.  L.  Mead. 

Mrs.  Dr.  Chas.  H.  Parkhurst. 
Rev.  W.  Merle  Smith,  D.  D. 
Robert  E.  Speer. 

Rev.Josiah  Strong,  D.  D. 

R.  P.  Wilder. 

Howard  0.  Wood. 

New  York,  Rochester,  Rev.  E.  P.  Armstrong. 
Ohio,  Toledo,  Marion  Lawrance. 

Wooster,  Rev.  S.  F.  Scovil,  D.  D. 

Pa.,  Philadelphia,  Rev.  C.  R.  Blackall,  D.  D. 

John  H.  Converse. 

Mrs.  Dr.  M.  B.  Grier. 

Rev.  Sylvanus  Stall. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Worden  D.  D. 
Rhode  Island,  Peace  Dale,  R.  G.  Hazard. 

Texas,  Marshall,  James  W.  Harle. 

Vermont,  Brattleboro,  J.  J.  Estey. 

St  Johnsbury,  Franklin  Fairbanks.* 
Wisconsin,  Milwaukee,  George  J.  Rogers. 
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PRESIDENT. 


OFFICERS 


VICE-PRESIDENT, 

Rev.  DAVID  ALLEN  REED.  Bishop  J.  H.  VINCENT,  D.  D. 


TREASURER, 

EDWARD  P.  CHAPIN. 


RECORDING  SECRETARY, 

EDWIN  F.  LYFORD. 


SECRETARY, 

J.  L.  DIXON. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE, 

Henry  S.  Lee,  J.  H.  Appleton,  E.  C.  Rogers,  S.  F.  Chester, 
with  Officers,  ex-officio. 

AUDITORS, 

E.  C.  Rogers,  E.  Porter  Dyer,  H.  S.  Lee. 


Officers  of  Board  of  I^ady  Managers. 

PRESIDENT, 

Mrs.  T.  L.  Chapman. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS, 

Mrs.  P.  P.  Kellogg,  Mrs.  Dr.  Charles  H.  Parkhurst, 

Mrs.  O.  H.  Durrell,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Overman. 


secretary, 

Miss  Mary  Atwater. 


TREASURER, 

Mrs.  A.  B.  Forbes. 


CONTROL. 

The  control  of  this  School  is  vested  in  the  Trustees,  of  whom 
four,  with  the  officers,  ex-officio , constitute  an  Executive  Committee. 

The  Trustees  are  chosen  by  the  Corporation.  The  Instructors 
are  appointed  by  the  Executive  Committee. 
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INSTRUCTORS. 


Rev.  David  Allen  Reed,  734  State  street, 

Fundamental  Doctrines  of  the  Bible. 

REv.  Theron  H.  Hawks,  D.  D.,  626  Worthington  street, 

Apostolic  and  Church  History  and  Exegesis. 

Rev.  Edward  H.  Knight,  A.  M.,  47  Clarendon  street, 

Bible  History  and  Introduction , Evidences  of  Christianity , 
Psychology  and  Ethics. 

Miss  Margaret  E.  Shanks,  O.  B.,  School  for  Christian  Workers, 
Oratory  and  Rhetoric. 

Ephraim  Cutter,  Jr.,  317  Main  street, 

Music. 

George  W.  Pease,  144  Catharine  street, 

Courses  for  Sunday-school  Workers. 

Edward  P.  St.  John,  School  for  Christian  Workers, 

Assistant  in  Courses  for  Sunday-school  Workers. 

Rev.  Harlan  P.  Beach,  36  Buckingham  street, 

Course  in  Foreign  Missions. 

Rev.  John  W.  Conklin,  A.  M.,  School  for  Christian  Workers, 

Sociology  and  Course  in  City  and  Hot?ie  Missions. 

George  F.  Poole,  M.  D.,  School  for  Christian  Workers, 

General  Physical  Work  and  Course  in  Physical  Education. 

Harry  E.  Mechling,  School  for  Christian  Workers, 

Assistant  in  Physical  Work. 
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LECTURERS,  1895-96. 


The  persons  named  below  will,  in  their  addresses,  helpfully 
present  those  practical  topics  in  which  they  are  specialists.  Oppor- 
tunity will  also  be  given  the  students  to  meet  them  personally  and 
to  question  them  upon  special  points. 

I.  P.  Black,  Writer  of  Primary  Helps  for  Presbyterian  Board  of 

Publication. 

A.  Day,  Secretary  of  the  Ontario  Sunday-school  Association. 

A.  E.  Dunning,  D.  D.,  Editor  of  The  Congregationalist  and  Meynber 
of  the  International  Lesson  Committee. 

J.  L.  Hurlbut,  D.  D.,  Editor  of  the  Sunday-school  Periodicals  of  the 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Marion  Lawrance,  Field  Secretary  of  the  Ohio  Sunday-school 
Association. 

Hon.  W.  Reynolds,  International  Simday-school  Field  Superintendent. 

W.  J.  Semelroth,  Editor  of  The  International  Evangel  and  Field 
Superintendent  of  the  Missouri  Sunday-school  Association. 

J.  A.  Worden,  D.  D.,  Secretary  Sunday-school  Work  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church. 

E.  M.  Har'iwell,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D.,  Director  of  Physical  Training  of 
the  Boston  Public  Schools. 

J,  H.  Kellogg,  M.  D.,  Superintendent  of  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium. 
Mrs.  J.  K.  Barney,  W.  C.  T.  U.  Prison  Evangelist. 

Julia  M.  Plummer,  M.  D.,  Attending  Physician  of  Talitha  Cumi 
Home , Boston. 

Rev.  W.  G.  Puddefoot,  Field  Secretary  of  the  Congregational 
Home  Missionary  Society. 

R.  E.  Speer,  Secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions. 

R.  A.  Woods,  Head  of  the  Andover  Hoyise,  Boston , and  Author  of 
“ English  Social  Movements.” 
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LIST  OF  STUDENTS,  1894=95. 


Graduate  Student. 

Robert  Emerson  Todd,  Springfield , Mass. 


Seniors. 


George  Hamilton  Archibald, 

Montreal , Canada. 

Will  W.  Baldwin, 

Ashland , Wis. 

John  Boyd, 

Yonkers , N.  Y. 

Mabel  Louise  Bullard, 

Springfield , Mass. 

John  Cannan, 

Philadelphia , Pa. 

Mary  Augusta  Channell, 

Stan  stead,  Canada. 

George  Wooler  Clark, 

Springfield , Mass. 

Charles  Nelson  Davie, 

Plymouth , Mass. 

William  Henry  Farrar, 

Hammonton , N.  J. 

Henry  Gindroz, 

New  York  City. 

Charles  Chester  Green, 

Chester , N.  J. 

Una  Edith  Hall, 

Fort  Smith , Ark. 

Elton  Eugene  Heath, 

Jaffrey , N.  H. 

Charles  Cyras  Houghton, 

Keene , N.  H. 

William  Ebsworthy  Lang, 

Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Ethel  Langdon  Leonard, 

Denver,  Col. 

Frank  Herbert  Pratt, 

Bath,  Me. 

Michael  Bose  Stevens, 

Salem,  Ala. 

Flora  Belle  Van  Sicklen, 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Frances  Sarah  Walkley, 

Plantsville,  Ct. 

Juniors. 

Clarence  Adolphus  Chase, 

Marlboro,  N.  H. 

Julia  Marie  Clark, 

Willimansett,  Mass. 

Elvia  Lillian  Cushman, 

Hermon , Me. 

Minnie  Ella  Dougherty, 

Holyoke,  Mass. 

Grace  Farrar, 

South  Lincoln,  Mass. 

William  Callendar  Landis, 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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Celestine  Cooper  Low, 

Putnam , Ct. 

Thomas  Fraser  McGregor, 

Chance  Harbour , N.  S. 

Leonard  Nevile  Mann, 

Detroit , Mich. 

Stuart  Muirhead, 

Montreal,  Canada. 

Joseph  Benning  Richardson, 

Tilbury  Center,  Canada , 

Helen  Gertrude  Rumsey, 

Gowanda,  N.  Y. 

Elbridge  Milton  Southworth, 

Lynn,  Mass. 

Frank  Wiley  Stewart, 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Partial  Course  Students. 

Clara  Murray  Archibald  (Mrs.  G.  H.), 

Montreal,  Canada. 

Mary  Abbie  Bramhall, 

Plymouth,  Mass. 

Lizzie  Ellen  Chase  (Mrs.  C.  A.), 

Marlboro N.  H. 

Nannie  F.  Dorr, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Etta  P.  Flagg, 

Hollis,  N.  H. 

Carrie  B.  Flint  (Mrs.  H.  E.), 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Lizzie  Margaret  Ford  (Mrs.), 

Weston,  Ft. 

Alson  Herbert  Gleason, 

Somers,  Ct. 

Cora  F.  Morrow, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Harriet  Amelia  Nettleton, 

Washington,  Ct. 

Irene  Helen  Ovington, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Elizabeth  Dwight  Porter, 

Hatfield,  Mass. 

Herbert  St.  Claire  Rainey, 

Windsor,  Ct. 

Lucy  Gould  Stock, 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Edna  C.  Smith, 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Summary. 

Graduate  student, 

i 

Seniors,  .... 

20 

Juniors,  .... 

14 

Partial  course  students, 

• 15 

Special  students, 

24 

Total, 

. 74 
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Course  of  Instruction. 


This  covers  two  years.  It  is  so  arranged,  however,  that  any 
one  who  wishes  may  take  the  full  course  in  three  years  instead  of 
two,  by  doing  in  each  year  two-thirds  of  the  work  of  the  usual  course. 
The  studies  are  arranged  in  three  principal  groups  (with  practice  in 
music  and  gymnastics  in  addition),  according  to  the  following  out- 
line. Every  student  who  has  graduation  in  view  is  expected  to  take 
the  Biblical  Course,  the  Auxiliary  Studies,  one  of  the  Elective 
Courses,  and  the  Practice  Hours.  Exceptions  to  this  rule  may  be 
made  at  the  discretion  of  the  Faculty. 


Introductory 


I.  Biblical  Course  (360  hours,  in  Junior  and  Senior  Years)  : — 
f (a)  Biblical  Antiquities. 

(b)  The  Canon  of  Scripture. 

(c)  History  of  the  Original  Texts. 

(d)  The  History  of  the  English  Bible. 

2.  Old  Testament  History,  with  Old  Testament  Introduction 
and  Analysis. 

3.  The  Life  of  Christ. 

4.  Apostolic  History,  with  New  Testament  Introduction  and 
Analysis. 

5.  Exegesis  of  selected  passages  from  the  Gospels>  Epistles, 
and  Psalms. 


II.  Auxiliary  Studies  (360  hours,  chiefly  in  Junior  Year)  : — 
1 Rhetoric  and  Oratory. 

2.  First  Aid  to  Injured  and  Personal  Purity. 

3.  Psychology  and  Ethics. 

4.  Sociology. 

5.  Evidences  of  Christianity  and  Natural  Theology. 

6.  Fundamental  Doctrines  of  the  Bible. 

7.  Church  History. 

8.  General  Methods  of  Christian  Work. 
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III.  Elective  Courses  (360  hours  each,  chiefly  in  Senior  Year)  : — 

1.  For  Sunday-school  Workers. 

2.  For  Pastors’  Assistants. 

3.  For  Missionaries. 

4.  In  Physical  Education. 

IV.  Practice  Hours  (throughout  the  course)  as  follows  : — 

1 . Music,  one  hour  a week. 

2.  Gymnastics  and  Athletics,  three  hours  a week. 

BIBLICAL  COURSE. 

This  course  has  two  objects  in  view  : — First,  to  put  the  student 
in  possession  of  a thorough  knowledge,  in  outline,  of  the  English 
Bible ; secondly,  to  enable  him  to  obtain  a sound  method  of  biblical 
study.  (Instruction  in  the  practical  use  of  the  Bible  in  Christian 
work  is  made  prominent  in  the  General  Methods  of  Christian  Work 
and  in  the  Elective  Courses). 

The  accomplishing  of  the  first  of  these  objects  is  sought  in  the 
following  manner.  The  course  is  introduced  by  a brief  study  of 
Biblical  Antiquities,  the  Canon,  the  History  of  the  Texts,  and  the 
History  of  the  English  Bible,  in  order  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
the  chief  facts  relating  to  the  Bible  as  a whole  and  to  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  people  among  whom  it  arose.  Then  the  three 
following  chief  branches  are  treated: — 

1 . Bible  History.  This  is  begun  first  because  considered  the 
best  basis  for  the  following  work,  and  is  treated  in  the  three  great 
divisions — Old  Testament  History,  The  Life  of  Christ,  and  Apostolic 
History.  The  grouping  of  events  into  periods,  and  the  tracing  of 
the  progress  of  divine  revelation,  especially  in  Messianic  prophecy, 
are  made  prominent.  In  connection  with  the  history  Biblical 
Geography  is  studied,  at  first  for  a general  knowledge  of  the  lands 
of  the  Bible  and  then  for  a fuller  knowledge  of  the  countries  and 
places  prominent  in  the  history. 

2.  Study  of  the  Bible  by  Books.  The  purpose  here  is  to  ex- 
amine each  book  of  the  Bible  by  itself,  to  note  the  main  points  con- 
cerning its  author,  time  and  place  of  composition,  and  peculiarities, 
and  to  analyze  its  contents.  In  the  Old  Testament  this  work  is  done 
in  connection  with  the  study  of  Old  Testament  History.  The  books 
of  the  New  Testament  are  taken  up  after  Apostolic  History  has 
been  finished. 
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3.  Exegesis  of  Selected  Passages.  By  the  preceding  study  the 
student  has  been  prepared  for  the  detailed  work  in  exegesis,  which 
is  taken  up  at  this  point.  Passages  selected  from  the  Gospels, 
Epistles,  and  Psalms  are  very  thoroughly  studied.  The  principles 
of  exposition  are  inculcated,  and  the  student  by  practice  becomes 
familiar  with  the  right  method  of  applying  them. 

The  second  object  of  the  Biblical  Course — the  securing  of  a 
sound  method  of  biblical  study — is  sought  to  be  attained  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  studies  of  the  course  are  arranged  and  taught. 
The  whole  course  centers  in  the  English  Bible.  This  is  the  chief 
text-book  used,  and  is  the  basis  of  all  private  study  and  of  all  class- 
room work.  Other  text-books  used  are  regarded  only  as  helps 
toward  the  understanding  of  the  Bible  itself,  and  such  text-books  are 
employed  as  best  secure  this  result.  The  arrangement  of  studies 
and  the  methods  of  instruction  are  intended  to  lead  the  student 
forward  by  a regular  progress  from  the  more  general  to  the  more 
detailed  work.  Much  attention  is  paid  to  the  doing  of  original  work 
by  the  student,  in  order  to  cultivate  individuality  and  independence 
of  thought.  The  process  of  instruction  culminates  in  the  last  half  of 
Senior  Year,  when  the  student  is  taught  how  to  apply  to  the  exegesis 
of  selected  passages  all  that  has  been  previously  gained,  both  as 
regards  knowledge  and  as  regards  method. 

The  following  text-books  are  used  in  this  course  : Price’s  “Syl- 
labus of  Old  Testament  History”;  Hurlbut’s  “ Manual  of  Biblical 
Geography”;  Bissell’s  “Biblical  Antiquities”;  Robinson’s  “English 
Harmony  of  the  Gospels”;  Smith’s  “New  Testament  History”; 
Robertson’s  “The  Old  Testament  and  Its  Contents”  ; McClymont’s 
“The  New  Testament  and  Its  Writers.” 

AUXILIARY  STUDIES. 

This  group  consists  of  those  studies  which  are  regarded  as 
best  adapted  to  supplement  the  Biblical  Course  and  the  Elective 
Courses  in  preparing  the  Christian  worker  for  his  work.  They  are 
taken  up  chiefly  in  the  Junior  Year  that  the  general  preparation 
may  precede  the  technical,  so  far  as  possible. 

i.  Oratory  and  Rhetoric.  The  aim  in  oratory  is  to  preserve 
the  student’s  own  individuality  and  to  enlarge  and  enrich  his  per- 
sonality. The  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual  natures  are  developed, 


and  these — working  from  within  out — constitute  true  expression. 
Ease  and  naturalness  are  sought  in  the  Junior  Year,  and  to  this 
is  added  in  the  Senior  Year  practice  in  Scripture  interpretation. 

Class  work  in  Rhetoric  throughout  the  Junior  Year.  Essays 
are  required  of  Seniors  on  subjects  relative  to  work  in  the  different 
Courses,  also  along  general  lines. 

2.  First  Aid  to  Injured  and  Personal  Purity.  The  first  of 
these  subjects  is  taught  by  aid  of  lectures,  recitations,  demonstra- 
tions and  practice.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  to  each 
student  a knowledge  of  what  to  do  in  case  of  emergency,  where  no 
doctor  can  be  obtained  and  when  something  must  be  done  at  once. 
The  following  is  a partial  list  of  subjects  treated  : Various  forms  of 
unconsciousness,  shocks,  wounds,  bleeding,  burns,  fractures,  dislo- 
cations, sprains,  suffocation  from  various  causes,  poisonings,  resto- 
ration of  persons  apparently  drowned,  transportation  of  injured, 
bandaging  and  nursing. 

Under  the  head  of  Personal  Purity  the  following  topics  are 
treated  : Impurity,  its  effect  upon  body  and  mind  ; Resulting  dis- 
ease ; Dangers  to  youth;  Effect  upon  the  future  generation; 
Methods  for  the  advancement  of  the  personal  purity  movement. 

3.  Psychology  aiid  Ethics.  A study  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  each  science,  with  especial  reference  to  those  matters 
which  are  closely  related  to  the  future  work  of  the  student.  The 
aim  is  to  ground  the  student  in  those  facts  and  principles  which  are 
commonly  accepted  among  psychologists  and  writers  on  ethics, 
without  entering  into  the  discussion  of  subjects  in  regard  to  which 
there  is  great  difference  of  opinion. 

4.  Sociology.  Beginning  with  a sketch  and  criticism  of  lead- 
ing social  theories,  the  study  takes  up  more  in  detail  those  move- 
ments which  look  toward  the  improvement  of  the  community. 
Economic  questions  such  as  those  relating  to  property,  labor, 
wages,  competition  and  co-operation  are  discussed ; also  more 
directly  practical  problems,  as  pauperism,  tenement-house  evils,  the 
factory  life,  dangers  threatening  the  family  life,  and  the  reformation 
of  criminals. 

5.  Evidences  of  Christianity  and  Natural  Theology.  The 
text-books  used — Prof.  Fisher’s  Manuals  — indicate  the  general 


course  of  study  in  these  branches.  What  is  sought  is  such  a prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  arguments  in  support  of  Christianity  and  in 
proof  of  the  existence  of  God  as  will  enable  one  to  meet  the  objec- 
tions to  Christianity  which  are  often  advanced.  Each  topic  is  fully 
discussed  and  references  for  additional  reading  are  given. 

6.  Fundamental  Doctrines  of  the  Bible.  Under  this  subject 
are  presented,  in  outline,  those  doctrinal  truths  which  are  commonly 
received  among  all  denominations  as  plainly  taught  by  the  Bible. 
These  truths  are  classified  according  to  a system  of  doctrine,  but, 
in  other  respects,  this  branch  of  study  is,  both  as  to  substance  and 
form  of  treatment,  essentially  biblical. 

7.  Church  History.  In  the  study  of  Church  History  great 
limitations  are  imposed  by  the  shortness  of  the  time  assigned  to  this 
work.  But  the  attempt  is  made  ( a ) to  trace  the  enlargement  of  the 
Church  through  Missions,  ( b ) to  obtain  some  knowledge  of  the 
doctrinal  controversies  and  the  creeds  of  the  first  five  centuries,  ( c ) 
to  understand  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  Papacy,  ( d ) to  become 
measurably  acquainted  with  the  causes,  the  actors,  and  the  results  of 
the  Reformation  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

8.  General  Methods  of  Christian  Work.  The  course  outlined 
below  is  required  of  all  students  expecting  to  graduate.  Its  aim  is 
to  acquaint  them  with  modern  methods  of  Church  work,  and,  so  far 
as  possible,  to  give  them  actual  practice  in  addition  to  the  theoreti- 
cal instruction. 

I.  Organizing  the  Church  for  Activity. 

1 . Arousing  the  Church  to  the  importance  of  activity. 

2.  Organizing  for  personal  work. 

3.  The  Workers’  Training  Class. 

4.  The  Yoke  Fellows’  Band. 

5.  Duties  of  Church  officers. 

6.  Women’s  societies  in  the  Church. 

7.  Additional  committees. 

8.  Apparatus  formwork. 

II.  Special  Organizations  Among  the  Young  People. 

1.  For  boys: — (1)  Boys’  Brigade;  (2)  Boys’  clubs;  (3) 

other  organizations. 

2.  For  young  men: — (1)  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa- 

tion; (2)  other  organizations. 
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3-  For  young  women: — (i)  King’s  Daughters;  (2)  Work- 
ing Girls’  clubs  ; (3)  other  organizations. 

4.  Denominational  societies,  as  the  Epworth  League,  Baptist 

Union,  etc. 

5.  Interdenominational  societies  : — (1)  Young  People’s  So- 

ciety of  Christian  Endeavor;  (2)  other  societies. 

III.  Work  in  Connection  with  Sunday  Services. 

1.  Securing  the  attendance  of  special  classes. 

2.  Securing  attendance  by  means  of  special  services. 

3.  Securing  attendance  upon  the  Communion  service. 

4.  Sabbath  talks  for  children. 

5.  Open-air  services. 

6.  The  Pleasant  Sunday  Afternoon  movement. 

IV.  Work  in  Connection  with  Week-day  Services. 

1.  Management  of  the  Church  prayer-meeting. 

2.  Conduct  of  cottage  meetings. 

3.  Preparation  of  Bible  readings. 

4.  Preparation  of  Gospel  addresses. 

5.  Young  people’s  meetings. 

6.  Meetings  for  men  only. 

7.  Missionary  meetings. 

8.  Temperance  meetings. 

9.  Social  gatherings  of  the  Church. 

10.  Church  literary  societies. 

V.  Christian  Nurture. 

1.  Catechetical  classes,  meetings,  etc.,  for  children. 

2.  Bible  Readers’  Unions. 

3.  Adult  classes  for  week-day  Bible  study. 

VI.  Work  in  Connection  with  Revivals. 

1 . Preparing  for  a revival. 

2.  Literature  helpful  at  such  a time. 

3.  Revival  themes  and  their  development. 

4.  Inquiry-room  work. 

5.  Conserving  the  fruits  of  a revival. 

VII.  Church  Finance. 

1.  Scriptural  principles  as  to  giving. 

2.  Raising  money  to  cancel  indebtedness. 
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3-  Plans  for  obviating  indebtedness  in  new  enterprises. 

4.  Methods  for  meeting  regular  Church  expenses.. 

5.  Raising  money  for  Church  benevolences. 

VIII.  The  Institutional  Church. 

1.  Its  idea.  3.  Its  staff  of  workers. 

2.  Its  equipment.  4.  Its  activities. 

5.  Mooted  points  in  connection  with 
the  Institutional  Church. 

IX.  Pastoral  Work  of  the  Pastor's  Assistant. 

1 . Caring  for  the  poor  of  the  Church. 

2.  Visitation  of  families. 

3.  Visiting  the  sick. 

4.  Use  of  the  Bible  with  the  bereaved. 

5.  Assisting  at  funerals. 

X.  Clerical  Work  of  the  Pastor's  Assistant. 

1.  Acting  as  the  pastor’s  amanuensis. 

2.  Keeping  Church  records. 

3.  Preparing  calendars,  Church  papers,  etc. 

The  following  text-books,  among  others,  are  used  in  these 
studies  : Emerson’s  “Evolution  of  Expression”  ; Hill’s  “Composi- 
tion and  Rhetoric”;  Baldwin’s  “ Elementary  Psychology  ” ; Greg- 
ory’s “ Christian  Ethics  ” ; the  Manuals  by  Prof.  Fisher  on  Christian 
Evidences  and  Natural  Theology,  and  his  “ History  of  the  Christian 
Church  ” ; Stall’s  “ Methods  of  Church  Work  ” ; and  Reed’s  “ Fun- 
damental Doctrines  of  the  Bible.” 


ELECTIVE  COURSES  FOR  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 
WORKERS. 

The  studies  of  Courses  I and  II  are  taken  up  wholly  in  the 
Senior  Year,  and  to  each  course  are  devoted  ten  recitation  hours 
each  week.  Either  one  of  these  courses  may  be  elected  to  be  taken 
with  the  required  work  of  the  Biblical  Course,  the  Auxiliary  Studies, 
and  the  Practice  Hours,  in  preparation  for  graduation. 


Course  I. 


FOR  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  FIELD  WORKERS. 
PART  I.  THE  SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


I.  History. 

1.  The  Biblical  foundation — Instruction. 

2.  Schools  of  the  Jews. 

3.  Schools  of  the  early  centuries. 

4.  The  Robert  Raikes  movement. 

5 . Development  of  the  present  idea. 

( 1 ) The  unit — the  individual  school. 

( a ) Aims  and  scope. 

(2)  The  units  multiplied. 

( a ) Union  work. 

( b ) Denominational  work. 

(3)  The  units  organized. 

( a ) City  and  County  work. 

(b)  District  and  State  work. 

(0)  National  and  International  work. 


II. 


Organization. 


1. 


Departments. 


(a)  Organization  \ 

(1)  For  Teaching  :-(b)  Gradation  J-  of  the 

(0)  Promotion  ' 


" Primary. 
Junior. 
Interme- 
< diate. 
Senior. 
Adult. 

. Home. 


(2) 


For  | 
Training  j 


^ Normal  Classes. 

The  Normal  Dept. -!  Teachers’  Meetings. 

v Reserve  Classes. 


j Reading 
(3)F0ri  Study 


f Place  and  Usefulness, 
j Arrangement. 

The  Library  ^ Selection. 

| Cataloguing. 

^ Distribution. 
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2.  Officers. 

(1)  Pastor. 

(2)  Superintendent. 


^ Qualifications. 
Duties. 


(See  Part  II.) 


(3)  Assistant  and  Associate  Supts. 

(4)  Secretary. 

(5)  Treasurer. 

(6)  Librarian. 

(7)  Other  officers. 


}>  their  <j  Methods. 


Election. 

Installation. 


Appointment  and  i 
Qualifications. 


installation. 


3.  Teachers  > Teaching  work. 


| General  work. 
( Studies. 


4.  Committees — Appointment  and  Duties. 

(1)  Executive  or  Managing. 

(2)  Special  Committees. 

5.  Constitution. 

(1)  Value.  (2)  Form.  (3)  Framing  and  Approval. 

III.  Management. 

1.  The  Church’s  relation  to  the  school. 

(1)  Accommodations  — buildings  and  general  equip- 

ment. 

(2)  General  oversight  and  control. 

(3)  Support. 

(a)  Financial.  (fr)  Instructional. 

2.  The  Session. 

(1)  Time  and  division.  (4)  Order. 

(2)  Th'e  program.  (5)  Departmental  work. 

(3)  Conduct. 


IV.  Work. 


1.  Within  the  school. 
(1)  Instructional. 


International  system. 
Other  systems. 
Supplemental  lessons. 
Special  subjects. 


( a ) Teaching  matter 
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(b)  Teaching  methods  < 


Principles  of  Teaching. 
Methods  of  Teaching. 
Lesson  preparation. 
Questioning. 

Word  pict- 
uring. 

I Blackboard. 
Object. 

Pre-views  and  Reviews. 


Illustrating. 


f Primary. 

, N ^ . ! Intermediate. 

(/)  Practice  m teaching  \ ^ ^ 

Normal. 

(2)  Evangelistic.  * 

(a)  Officers’  personal  work. 

( b ) Teachers’  personal  work. 

(c)  School  prayer-meetings,  etc. 

(3)  General. 

(a)  Concerts. 

(b)  Socials  and  Entertainments. 

f Anniversaries. 

I Rally  Day. 

(c)  Special  days  Children’s  Day. 

j Home  Department  Day. 

^ Promotion  Day. 

2.  Without  the  school. 

(1)  Local  work. 

(a)  The  canvass. 

f Organization. 

(b)  Mission  schools  ^ Conduct. 

Support. 

( Object. 


Orga  niza- 
tion. 


(V)  Officers’  and  Teachers’  Unions 

^ Conduct. 

(d)  Forms  of  City  Mission  work.  (An  abridged 
course  of  great  practical  value  will  be  given 
by  Rev.  J.  W.  Conklin.) 
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(2)  State  work. 

f Town. 

(a)  Organization  < County. 

State. 

(b)  Duties  of  Association  officers. 

(c)  Duties  of  salaried  field  officers. 

A.  Missionary  and  Home  Department  Workers. 

B.  Field  Agents. 

C.  Normal  Superintendents. 

D.  General  Field  Superintendent. 

f Conferences. 

i 

(d)  Purpose,  Plan,  Program  : — \ Conventions. 

Institutes. 

(<?)  Finances — Raising  and  applying. 

(/)  Statistics — Collecting  and  using. 

(g)  Publication  work  through 

A.  State  Association  Paper. 

B.  Other  publications. 

C.  Secular  and  Religious  papers. 

(3)  International  work. 

(a)  Organization. 

( b ) The  work. 

PART  II.  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 

I.  Aims  and  Essential  Qualifications. 

II.  Relations  and  work  with 

1.  The  Pastor. 

2.  The  other  school  officers. 

3.  The  teachers  and  scholars. 

4.  The  parents. 

5.  The  county  and  state  officers. 

III.  Studies. 

1.  To  aid  in  executive  work. 

(1)  Organization  and  management  of  other  schools. 

(2)  Own  field.  Present  and  future  possibilities. 

2.  To  aid  in  teaching  work. 

(1)  Study  of  himself.  (4)  Scholars. 

(2)  His  Bible.  (5)  Lessons. 

(3)  Child-nature.  (6)  Great  teachers. 
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IV.  Work. 


t . Devotional  work. 

2.  Teaching  work. 

(1)  Children’s  classes. 

(2)  During  session.  Lesson  summary  or  review. 

(3)  See  Part  I,  II,  1,  (2). 

3 . Sunday  work. 

(1)  Before  session. 

(2)  During  session. 

4.  Week-day  work. 

(1)  Invitation  work. 

(2)  Visitation  work. 

5.  Office  work. 

(1)  Records  and  Reports. 

(2)  Printing. 

(3)  Newspaper  work. 

(4)  Account  keeping. 

V.  Genei'al  Methods. 

1 . Attendance — Increasing  and  maintaining. 

2.  Roll  of  Honor,  Rewards,  Star  Classes,  etc. 

3.  Maps  and  Charts — Making  and  using. 

4.  Other  methods. 


(3)  After  session. 

(3)  Ministration  work. 

(5)  Correspondence. 

(6)  Note-book  and  its  use. 

(7)  Indexing. 


Course  II. 

FOR  PRIMARY  SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  STATE  WORKERS. 

PARI'  I.  THE  SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 

A condensed  course  of  instruction  is  given  on  the  Sunday- 
school — its  history,  aims,  scope,  organization,  management,  etc. 

PART  II.  THE  PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

I.  The  Primary  Department. 

1.  Relation  to  the  school  as  a whole. 

2.  Officers. 

(1)  Superintendent.  (2)  Assistant  Superintendent. 

(3)  Secretary.  (4)  Librarian. 
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3.  Organization. 

(i)  A single  class.  (2)  Sub-divided  class. 
(3)  Graded  classes.  (4)  Kindergarten  class. 
(5)  Promotion. 

4.  . The  Library. 

5.  Finances. 

6.  General  Management. 


II.  The  Primary  Class-room. 

1 . Location. 

(1)  Separate  room. 

(2)  Part  of  main  room. 

2.  Furnishings. 

3.  Seating  arrangements. 

4.  Care  of  room. 


III. 


The  Pj'imary  Superintendent. 


1. 


2. 


Aims,  Qualifications,  Privileges,  Responsibilities. 

Special  studies. 

(1)  Herself. 

(a)  What  to  develop,  (h)  What  to  repress. 

(e)  As  a pattern.  (d)  As  a worker — various  types. 

(2)  Her  Bible. 

(3)  Child-nature. 

(4)  Principles  of  the  Kindergarten. 

(5)  Teaching. 

( a ) Principles  and  methods. 

(h)  Art  of  questioning. 


(e)  Art  of  illustrating  : — 


f Word  picturing. 

! .Blackboard  work. 
1 Object  work. 

1 Stories,  etc. 


(6)  Aids  in  the  teaching  work. 

( a ) Sand  maps — how  to  make  and  use. 
(h)  Symbols — use  and  abuse. 

(V)  Pictures — how  to  obtain  and  use. 

( d ) Slates,  paper  pads — use  and  abuse. 

( e ) Crayons  and  crayon  work. 
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(7)  Lessons. 


| f Introduction, 
j Illustration. 

(a)  International <j  Text  story. 

| Application. 

Examination. 

Geography. 

| History. 

(£)  Supplemental:-  J Books  of  the  Bible. 

J Catechism. 

1^  General  matter. 

(V)  Pre-views  and  Reviews. 

(8)  Jesus,  the  model  teacher. 

3.  General  Studies. 

( 1 ) Session  programs — their  value,  preparation,  presenta- 

tion, etc. 

(2)  General  exercises — motion,  quieting,  prayer,  march- 

ing, etc. 

(3)  Concert  exercises. 

(4)  Singing. 

(a)  What  to  sing.  (^)  How  to  teach  the  songs. 

(c)  Motion  songs. 

(5)  Assembling  and  dismissing. 

4.  Work  with  others. 

(1)  With  the  teachers. 

(a)  Selecting.  (<£)  Training.  (c)  Aiding. 

(2)  With  other  school  officers. 

(3)  With  the  parents. 

( a ) Co-operation — how  secured  and  retained. 

(b)  Mothers’  day,  mothers’  meetings,  etc. 

(c)  Hints  for  the  home. 

IV.  The  Scholars. 

1.  Conversion. 

2.  Hindrances  and  Helps. 

3.  Home  Study  and  Work. 

4.  Management  and  Improvement. 
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V. 


The  Teachers. 


1.  The  class  teacher. 

(i)  Essential  qualifications.  (2)  Teaching  work. 

(3)  General  work.  (4)  Difficulties  and  mistakes. 

2.  The  substitute  teacher. 

VI.  Teaching  Matter. 

1.  The  Lessons. 

(1)  International.  (2)  Other  systems. 

2.  Prayer. 

3.  Giving. 

4.  Temperance. 

5.  Missions. 

VII.  General  Methods. 

1.  Aids  in  holding  the  scholars. 

(1)  Entertainments. 

( a ) At  school.  ( b ) At  teacher’s  home. 

(<:)  Excursions,  picnics,  etc. 

(2)  Correspondence  work. 

( a ) Birthday  letters,  (h)  Vacation  letters. 

( c ) Letters  during  sickness  or  absence. 

("3)  Visitation  work. 

(4)  Incentives  and  rewards. 

2.  Children’s  organizations. 

(1)  Mission  bands. 

(2)  Temperance  societies. 

(3)  Other  societies. 

3.  Teachers’  organizations. 

(1) Teachers’  meetings. 

r Object. 

(2)  Primary  Unions:--  Organization. 

(_  Conduct. 

4.  General  topics  for  discussion. 

(1)  Visitors.  (7)  Indexing. 

(2)  Regularity  and  punctuality.  (8)  Discipline. 

(3)  Church  attendance.  (9)  Printed  forms. 

(4)  The  roll-call.  (10)  Stencil  work. 

(5)  Offerings.  (n)  Copying  processes. 

(6)  Teachers’ and  scholars’  helps.  (12)  Song  sheets  and  roll . 

(13)  Attendance. 
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VIII.  The  State  Primary  Worker. 

1.  Field  work. 

(i)  Conferences.  (2)  Conventions. 

(3)  Institutes.  (4)  Unions. 

2.  Office  work. 

3.  General  work. 

Course  III. 

FOR  NORMAL  WORKERS. 

An  additional  one  year’s  course  of  study  has  been  arranged  for 
those  students,  who  having  successfully  pursued  the  course  for  Sun- 
day-school Superintendents  and  Field  Workers,  desire  to  prepare 
themselves  especially  for  state  normal  work. 

Students  other  than  those  who  have  taken  the  studies  pre- 
scribed for  Sunday-school  Superintendents  and  Field  Workers,  will  be 
allowed  to  take  this  course,  provided  their  previous  experience  and 
training  are  such  as  to  enable  them  profitably  to  do  so. 

The  text-books  used  in  this  course  are  : Williams’  “ History  of 
Education  ” ; Rosenkranz’s  “ Philosophy  of  Education  ” ; Com- 
payre’s  “ Lectures  on  Pedagogy” ; and  White’s  “ School  Manage- 
ment.” 

ELECTIVE  COURSE  FOR  PASTORS’  ASSISTANTS. 

Those  who  are  preparing  to  become  Pastors’  Assistants  do 
additional  work  along  the  lines  of  General  Methods  of  Christian 
Work,  which  is  required  of  all  students.  For  the  remainder  of  their 
elective  work  they  may  take  either  the  course  for  Sunday-school 
Superintendents  and  Field  Workers,  or  the  course  in  Missions,  or 
such  portions  of  each  as  may  be  assigned  after  consultation  with  the 
Faculty. 

ELECTIVE  COURSE  FOR  CITY,  HOiTE,  AND  FOREIGN 
MISSIONARIES. 

The  studies  mentioned  below  are  taken  up  wholly  in  the  Senior 
Year,  and  to  them  are  devoted  ten  recitation  hours  each  week.  The 
Biblical  Course,  the  Auxiliary  Studies,  and  the  Practice  Hours  are 
also  required  of  students  in  this  course,  who  are  looking  forward  to 
graduation. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

1.  The  Missionary  Idea. 

2.  The  development  of  this  idea  in  the  Old  Testament. 

3.  The  New  Testament  development  of  the  idea  to  the 

close  of  the  Apostolic  Age. 
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PART  I.  CITY  MISSIONS. 


1.  Religious  work  in  the  cities  during  the  early  centuries. 

2.  Chalmers  and  the  beginnings  of  modern  city  missions. 

3.  Representative  city  missionary  societies. 

(1)  The  London  City  Mission.  (2)  The  City  Mission- 
ary Society  of  New  York. 

4.  Study  of  typical  cities. 

(1)  London,  the  metropolitan  city. 

(2)  New  York,  the  cosmopolitan  city. 

(3)  Paris,  a continental  city. 

5.  Cities  and  their  general  condition. 

(1)  Their  growth  and  the  reasons  therefor. 

(2)  Their  social  composition. 

(3)  Dangers  threatening  them. 

6.  City  problems  and  their  solution. 

(1)  Summary  of  these  problems. 

(2)  The  solution  of  the  socialist. 

(3)  The  economist’s  solution. 

(4)  The  philanthropist’s  solution. 

(5)  The  evangelistic  solution. 

(6)  The  composite  solution. 

7.  The  city  missionary. 

(1)  The  city  missionary’s  place  among  religious  workers. 

(2)  Essential  qualifications. 

(3)  Choice  of  a special  line  of  work. 

(4)  Means  of  personal  growth  while  in  the  work. 

8.  The  Deaconess.  Her  work  and  the  progress  of  the 

movement. 

9.  Organizing  a Mission,  and  its  subsequent  support. 

10.  Mission  buildings  and  equipment. 

11.  Forms  of  city  mission  work. 

(1)  The  religious  canvass.  (7)  Court-room  oppor- 

(2)  Work  at  the  Mission  tunities. 


(8)  Work  in  saloons. 

(9)  The  Gospel  tent. 

(10)  The  Gospel  wagon. 

( 1 1 ) Street  work. 


rooms. 


(3)  Mothers’  meetings. 

(4)  Almshouse  visitation. 

(5)  Visiting  hospitals. 


(6)  Jail  and  prison  work.  (12)  Tract  distribution. 
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(13)  House-to-house  visi- 

tation. 

(14)  “Slum”  work. 

(15)  Dispensing  relief. 

(16)  Rescuing  women. 

(17)  Reaching  special 

classes. 


(18)  Lodging-house 

work. 

(19)  Industrial  homes. 

(20)  The  care  of  converts. 

(21)  Record  keeping. 

(22)  Public  reports  of  the 

work. 


PART  II.  HOME  MISSIONS. 


1.  Beginnings  of  home  missions  in  the  United  States. 

2.  Sketch  of  the  principal  societies  engaged  in  the  work. 

3.  General  survey  of  our  home  missionary  field. 

(1)  The  East.  (2)  The  South. 

(3)  The  West.  (4)  The  Southwest. 

4.  The  kind  of  workers  needed. 

5.  The  home  missionary’s  standing  in  the  Church. 

9.  Problems  confronting  the  home  missionary. 


(7)  The  Indian  question. 

(8)  Mormonism. 

(9)  Roman  Catholicism. 

(10)  The  public  school. 

( 1 1 ) Infidelity. 

(12)  Intemperance. 


(1)  Migration. 

(2)  Immigration. 

(3)  Poverty. 

(4)  Wealth. 

(5)  Our  negro  population. 

(6)  The  mountain  whites. 

7.  The  missionary  church  building. 

8.  The  home  missionary  in  his  work. 

(1)  As  a colporteur.  (3)  As  a preacher. 

(2)  As  a public  man.  (4)  Some  pastoral  duties. 

9.  The  Sunday-school.  (An  abridged  course  of  great 

practical  value  will  be  given  by  Mr.  Pease.) 


PART  III.  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

1.  History  of  Missions. 

(1)  Missions  during  the  early  centuries. 

(2)  Mediaeval  missions. 

(3)  The  modern  period. 

2.  General  survey  of  missionary  lands. 

(1)  The  two  Americas.  (2)  Europe.  (3)  Asia. 

(4)  Africa.  (5)  Oceania. 

3.  Qualifications  for  foreign  missionary  service. 

4.  General  observations  concerning  the  choice  of  a field. 
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5.  Special  preparation  for  the  field  chosen. 

6.  Mission  Boards.  (i)  Their  aims.  (2)  Their  organ- 

ization. (3)  Agencies. 

7.  Appointment  and  relation  to  the  boards  and  churches 

before  entering  the  field. 

8.  Outfit.  (1)  Personal.  (2)  For  the  needs  of  the  field. 

9.  The  journey  to  the  field. 

(1)  Opportunities  for  usefulness  on  the  journey. 

(2)  Opportunities  for  observatiori. 

10.  Hygiene  in  heathen  countries. 

11.  Hints  as  to  the  acquisition  of  language. 

12.  Heathen  customs  and  institutions. 

( 1 ) How  far  is  it  advisable  to  conform  to  them  ? 

(2)  How  deal  with  those  which  are  to  be  opposed? 

(a)  Caste,  (b)  Polygamy,  (c)  Child  marriage  and 

widowhood,  (d)  Infanticide,  (e)  Foot  binding. 
(f)  Ancestral  worship. 

13.  Forms  of  religious  belief. 

(1)  Nature  religions. 

(a)  Animism,  (b)  Fetichism.  (c)  Totemism. 
(d)  Shamanism,  (e)  Shintoism. 

(2)  Book  religions. 

(a)  Taoism,  (b ) Confucianism,  (c)  Hinduism. 
(d)  Buddhism,  (e)  Mohammedanism,  (f ) Judaism. 
(^•)  Roman  and  Greek  Catholicism. 

14.  The  missionary’s  relation  to  other  foreigners. 

15.  His  relation  to  fellow  missionaries. 

16.  The  missionary  as  a representative  of  Christ  before  the 

heathen. 

17.  The  missionary  as  a preacher. 

18.  The  missionary  as  an  educator. 

(1)  Industrial  education.  (2)  Literary  educational  work. 

19.  The  missionary  as  translator  and  author. 

20.  The  missionary  as  a lay  physician. 

21.  The  missionary  as  an  itinerant, 

22.  The  missionary’s  relation  to  converts. 

23.  His  relation  to  the  native  agency. 

24.  His  relation  to  colportage. 
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25.  Woman’s  missionary  work. 

(1)  Girls’  day  and  boarding  schools. 

(2)  Training  and  superintendence  of  Bible  women. 

(3)  Work  in  the  homes. 

(a)  For  heathen  women.  (h)  For  inquirers.  (V) 
For  Christians. 

(4)  The  lady  physician. 

26.  The  cultivation  of  independence  in  the  native  churches. 

27.  Observation  of  practical  processes  useful  on  the  mis- 

sion field. 

(1)  Use  of  camera.  (6)  Some  points  in  carpen- 

(2)  Use  of  stereopticon.  try  and  mason  work. 

(3)  Insertion  of  main  springs.  (7)  Simple  upholstering. 

(4)  Ascertaining  the  true  (8)  Shoe  repairing. 

time.  (9)  Elements  of  book- 

(5)  Construction  of  cistern,  keeping. 

filter  and  condenser.  (10)  Simple  book-bin  ding. 

ELECTIVE  COURSE  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

This  course  is  begun  in  Junior  Year  when  it  has  five  recitation 
hours  a week,  but  the  larger  part  is  given  in  Senior  Year,  when  ten 
recitation  hours  and  five  extra  practice  hours  a week  are  devoted  to 
it.  Those  who  elect  this  course  must  also  take,  if  studying  with  a 
view  to  graduation,  the  Biblical  course,  a part  of  the  Auxiliary 
Studies  and  the  Practice  Hours. 

PART  I.  THE  PHYSICAL  SUPERINTENDENT. 

I.  Training  in  Theory. 

1.  Anatomy. — Taught  by  aid  of  lectures,  recitations,  demon- 
strations, and  dissections.  A thorough  course  is  given  on  the  bones,  . 
muscles,  joints,  and  internal  anatomy  of  the  body ; a briefer  course 
on  the  arteries,  veins,  and  nervous  system.  Stress  is  laid  on  the 
normal  outline  of  the  body  with  its  landmarks,  muscular  and  bony. 

2.  Histology. — A brief  course  is  given  in  this  study,  sufficient 
to  enable  the  student  to  examine  under  the  microscope  the  various 
tissues  of  the  body. 

3.  Physiology. — Especial  study  is  given  to  this  branch  of 
science.  The  course  throughout  is  fully  illustrated  by  demonstra- 
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tions  of  the  functions  of  the  body.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  study  of 
the  physiology  of  exercise,  a special  text-book  being  used  for  this 
purpose. 

4.  Hygiene. — Under  this  head  are  included  the  general  care 
of  the  body — clothing,  diet,  sleep,  bathing,  effects  of  narcotics  and 
stimulants,  dangers  from  impure  air  and  water,  prevention  of  disease 
— and  a briefer  course  in  sanitary  science,  including  plumbing, 
ventilation,  etc. 

5.  Physics. — A brief  course,  bearing  more  directly  on  the 
mechanics  of  the  body. 

6.  Chemist ry.  — A brief  course,  sufficient  to  enable  the  student 
to  understand  the  chemistry  of  the  body. 

7.  First  Aid  to  hijured. — The  design  of  this  study  is  to  give 
a thorough  knowledge  of  what  to  do  in  case  of  an  emergency.  The 
student  is  required  to  apply  the  various  forms  of  bandages  and 
splints,  to  apply  the  tourniquet  to  the  large  arteries,  to  practice  the 
movements  for  the  restoration  of  the  apparently  drowned,  to  prepare 
a person,  as  if  injured,  for  transportation,  and  to  prepare  various 
simple  remedies.  Besides  this  practical  work,  the  study  includes 
the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  the  various  forms  of  unconsciousness, 
shock,  wounds,  hemorrhage,  dislocations,  fractures,  sprains,  suffoca- 
tion from  various  causes,  poisoning,  etc. 

8.  Physical  Diagnosis. — This  course  is  not  designed  to  enable 
the  students  to  usurp  the  place  of  the  medical  practitioner,  but 
simply  to  enable  them  to  examine  persons  under  their  care,  so  that 
no  accident  may  occur  from  defective  organs.  Special  stress  is 
laid  upon  the  examination  of  the  heart  and  lungs  in  health  and 
disease.  Practical  instruction  is  also  given  in  the  use  of  the 
sphygmograph  and  other  recording  instruments. 

9.  Personal  Purity. — Effects  of  impurity  upon  the  body  and 
mind,  dangers  to  youth  and  future  generations,  resulting  disease, 
methods  for  advancement  of  personal  purity  movement. 

10.  Anthropometry . — The  study  of  the  individual,  by  meas- 
urements, by  strength  tests,  in  relation  to  types ; the  value  of 
measurements,  how  tabulated  and  charted,  different  .forms  of 
charts. 
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Treatment  of  Disease  by  Exercise . — Its  field  and  limitations,, 
massage,  movement  cure,  exercise  as  an  aid  in  orthopedics,  value 
of  exercise  in  certain  forms  of  digestive  and  heart  disorders. 

12.  Training. — Different  systems  of  training,  training  for 
all-around  contests,  and  for  special  events,  dangers  to  be  avoided,, 
specialism  versus  the  all-around  idea. 

II.  Training  in  Practice. 

1.  Educational  Gymnastics. 

(1)  Free  work — including  all  work  without  apparatus. 

(2)  Calisthenics — dumb-bells,  wands,  Indian  clubs,  rings,. 

etc. 

(3)  Work  on  wall  apparatus,  chest  weights,  etc. 

(4)  Heavy  gymnastics — parallel  bars,  horse,  buck,  high 

and  low  horizontal  bar,  mat  work,  etc. 

(5)  Military  work — tactics,  bayonet  drill,  fencing,  broad- 

sword, etc. 

(6)  Esthetic  gymnastics — expression,  posing,  steps,  etc. 

Note. — All  the  gymnastic  work  is  carefully  graded,  and  accord- 
ing to  a definite  plan,  and  the  work  on  the  heavy  apparatus  is 
tabulated  by  an  entirely  new  system. 

2 . Recreative  Gymnastics. 

(1)  Gymnastic  games — basket  ball,  hang  ball,  etc. 

(2)  Indoor  athletics — vaulting,  rope  climbing,  high  kick- 

ing, etc. 

3.  Outdoor  Athletics. 

(1)  All-around  athletics — Pentathlon  and  other  groups  of 

events. 

(2)  Special  events — short  and  long-distance  running,  jump- 

ing, pole  vaulting,  work  with  weights,  etc. 

(3)  Athletic  games — football,  baseball,  tennis,  etc. 

Note. — Great  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  value  of  the  all-around 
work. 

III.  Trauiing  in  Organization. 

(1)  Grading  of  class. 

(2)  Organization  of  military  companies,  athletic  and  gym- 

nastic teams,  etc. 

(3)  Selection  and  training  of  leaders  or  voluntary  assist- 

ants. 
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(4)  Arrangement  for  gymnastic  contests,  exhibitions,  indoor 

or  outdoor  athletic  contests,  and  other  entertain- 
ments. 

(5)  Individual  instruction. 

(6)  Organizing  for  religious  work — personal  work,  praise 

services,  prayer-meetings,  Bible  classes,  and  other 
meetings. 

II.  HISTORY  OF  PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

Ancient. 

1.  Greek  training. 

2 . Roman  training. 

3.  Training  among  other  nations. 

Modern  Movement. 

1.  German  Turner  movement,  under  Jahn. 

(1)  Development  in  the  home  land. 

(2)  Development  in  other  countries. 

(3)  In  America. 

2.  Swedish  movement. 

(1)  Development  in  the  home  land. 

(2)  Introduction  and  growth  in  America. 

3.  Delsarte  movement. 

(1)  In  France. 

(2)  In  America. 

(3)  Modifications  of  Delsarte  idea. 

4.  The  general  movement  in  favor  of  physical  training  in  this 

country. 

5.  The  movement  in  England  and  other  countries. 

6.  History  of  organizations. 

(1)  Amateur  Athletic  Union. 

(2)  League  of  American  Wheelmen. 

(3)  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Physical  Culture. 

(4)  North  American  Gymnastic  Union.  (Turnerbund.) 

III.  THE  GYMNASIUM. 

Gymnasium  Room. 

1.  Size  and  shape. 

2.  Light  and  ventilation. 


3.  Equipment. 

fi)  Selection  and  erection. 

(2)  Care  and  repair,  rope  splicing,  etc. 


II.  Bath  and  Locker  Rooms . 

1.  Baths — kind,  care,  position,  arrangement  of  supply  pipes, 

methods  of  hot  water  heating. 

2.  Swimming  bath — construction,  supply  of  water,  and  how 

heated. 

3.  Methods  of  ventilating. 

4.  Lockers — size,  shape,  construction. 

III.  Examining  Room. 

1.  Location. 

2.  Equipment. 


IV.  Other  Rooms. 

1.  Bowling  alleys — construction,  care. 

2.  Fencing  and  wrestling  rooms. 

3.  Handball  court — how  laid  out,  etc. 

4.  Rest  rooms. 

PART  IV.  ATHLETIC  FIELD. 


I.  General  Arrangement  of  Grounds. 

1.  Track. 

2.  Grand  stands,  jumping  and  weight  spaces. 

3.  Arrangement  for  different  games. 

II.  Construction. 

1.  Track  and  other  paths — size,  shape,  construction,  care. 

2.  Spaces  for  weight  throwing — size,  shape,  construction, 

care. 

3.  Tennis  court — construction,  how  marked  out,  care. 

4.  How  to  arrange  a field  for  other  games — baseball,  foot- 

ball, etc. 


Practice  Hours. 

In  addition  to  the  studies  previously  specified,  each  student  in 
the  regular  course  is  expected  to  devote  certain  hours  to  practice 
in  Music  and  Physical  Exercise,  as  follows  : 
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1.  Music.  One  hour  a week  is  given  by  each  student  to 
practice  in  Vocal  Music,  unless  excused  for  special  reasons.  The 
aim  here  is  to  equip  the  Christian  worker  for  carrying  on  success- 
fully the  music  in  Sunday-school,  young  people’s,  or  other  prayer 
meetings,  and  for  general  usefulness  in  Christian  work. 

2.  Physical  Exercise.  This  work  requires  three  hours  a week 
from  each  student.  Besides  furnishing  healthful  exercise,  it  is 
designed  to  give  such  training  in  the  practical  work  of  the  gym- 
nasium and  athletic  field  as  will  enable  one  to  take  charge  of  a 
small  gymnasium,  or  lead  in  outdoor  sports.  Each  student  is 
required  to  pass  a physical  examination  on  entering,  and  is  advised 
by  the  instructor  in  charge  regarding  any  line  of  special  physical 
training  which  may  be  needed.  A special  class  is  held  in  military 
tactics  for  all  who  care  to  attend. 

General  Exercises. 

Daily  Prayers  at  8.45  A.  M. 

Union  Meeting  for  instructors  and  students  on  the  first  Tuesday 
of  each  month. 

The  students  hold  prayer-meetings  by  classes  each  week  and 
unite  in  a prayer  service  on  Sunday  morning. 

Special  Students. 

There  are  many  young  men  and  women  who  do  not  feel  called, 
or  are  not  able,  to  devote  their  whole  time  to  one  particular  line  of 
Christian  work.  But  they  wish  to  know  more  about  the  Bible  and  the 
best  methods  of  Christian  work,  that  they  may  become  more  effi- 
cient as  personal  workers  in  the  churches  and  in  the  trades,  profes- 
sions, or  other  life  work,  in  which  they  may  be  engaged.  This  School 
provides  a training  for  such  persons  by  allowing  them  to  take  any  of 
its  courses  for  a time,  or  to  select  from  the  studies  of  the  Course 
such  as  are  best  suited  to  their  needs,  the  only  requirement  being 
that  they  are  qualified  to  pursue,  with  the  class,  the  studies  taken. 

The  Library. 

The  School  has  a well  selected  reference  Library  cf  2,300 
volumes,  besides  many  pamphlets  and  reports,  which  are  of  especial 
value  in  the  study  of  methods  of  Christian  work.  The  Library 
is  classified  in  six  departments  : Biblical,  Church,  Sunday  School, 
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Missionary,  Sociological,  and  General  Literature.  Many  books  of 
especial  value  in  the  Physical  department  have  recently  been  added* 
The  interest  of  the  “ Francis  John  Hassard  Memorial  Fund  ” 
is  devoted  each  year  to  the  binding  and  purchase  of  books.  Gifts 
for  the  Library  have  also  been  received  from  Rowland  Hazard  of 
Peace  Dale,  R.  I.,  and  from  Mrs.  Harlan  Page,  at  the  request  of 
her  mother,  the  late  Mrs.  Nancy  M.  Field  of  Monson.  There  is 
still  pressing  need  of  funds  for  the  enlarging  of  the  Library. 

The  Reading  Room. 

The  Reading  Room  is  a large  and  pleasant  room  adjoining  the 
Library.  It  contains  a good  line  of  denominational  and  Young 
People’s  Society  papers,  missionary  magazines,  and  general  peri- 
odicals. 


Titerary  Society. 

The  Chapin  Literary  Society  meets  weekly.  It  was  organized 
among  the  students  for  literary  culture,  and  improvement  in  speak- 
ing, reading,  debating,  and  the  conduct  of  deliberative  bodies. 
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TERMS  OF  ADMISSION,  ETC. 


The  School  for  Christian  Workers  is  open  only  to  Christian 
young  men  and  women  over  eighteen  years  of  age,  who,  by  reason 
of  past  educational  training  and  experience,  give  promise  of  becoming 
true  leaders  in  the  various  lines  of  Christian  work  which  the  School 
represents. 

The  course  of  study,  as  outlined,  indicates  very  clearly  that  the 
School  stands  for  a high  grade  of  preparation  on  the  part  of  the 
Christian  worker.  Applicants  for  admission  ought  to  have  at  least 
the  preliminary  training  implied  in  graduation  from  a high  school  of 
good  standing.  If  the  applicant  be  a college  graduate,  he  will  find 
it  possible  to  obtain  still  greater  benefit  from  the  general  course  of 
study,  and  also,  by  the  omission  of  certain  subjects  which  he  may 
have  studied  previously,  to  take  more  of  the  strictly  technical  work. 

Sometimes  an  individual  may  be  lacking  in  educational  prep- 
aration, who  has  had  experience  in  business,  or  possesses  other 
advantages,  which  may  be  regarded  as  an  equivalent.  Each  case  of 
such  character  must  be  judged  upon  its  own  merits. 

Each  applicant  must  be  a member,  in  good  standing,  of  an 
evangelical  church;  must  bring  a certificate  to  that  effect,  and  is 
expected  to  unite  with  some  church  in  this  city,  if  the  denomination 
of  the  applicant  be  represented  here. 

Each  applicant  must  fill  out  and  return  “Confidential  blank, 
No.  i,”  giving  at  least  two  references  as  to  character  and  qualifica- 
tions. With  this  returned  blank,  in  order  to  defray  the  expense  of 
investigation,  must  be  inclosed,  if  in  the  United  States,  twenty  cents 
in  postage  stamps ; if  from  Canada,  twenty-four  cents  in  Canadian 
stamps ; and  if  from  other  Postal  Union  countries,  the  equivalent  of 
forty  cents  in  the  stamps  of  the  country  from  which  the  application 
■comes.  Several  weeks  are  sometimes  required  in  making  a 
thorough  investigation ; hence  the  desirability  of  applying  as  early 
as  possible.  Only  after  satisfactory  reports  are  received  can  any 
one  be  admitted  to  the  School. 

The  School  year  begins  with  the  first  Wednesday  in  September. 
Students  desiring  to  enter  for  one  year,  or  for  the  course,  are  ex- 
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pected  to  be  present  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Those  who  can 
enter  for  a few  months  only,  are  admitted  at  any  time ; but  nothing 
aside  from  the  regular  work  is  promised  them. 

Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  importance  of 
taking  the  entire  course , wherever  it  is  possible. 

Should  any  student  wish  to  leave  the  School  before  the  end  of 
the  year,  a notice  of  at  least  one  week  must  be  given. 

Each  student  is  received  upon  probation.  When  in  any  case 
it  becomes  clearly  evident  that  the  prerequisites  for  success  are 
wanting,  the  student  will  no  longer  be  retained. 


ESTIMATE  OF  EXPENSES 

FOR  THE  SCHOOL  YEAR. 

The  following  estimate  of  expenses  is  based  upon  the  experi- 


ence of  the  past. 

Table  board,  in  the  school  club,  .....  $94 

Furnished  room,  in  building , with  light  and  heat,  . 40 

Tuition  (there  are  no  extras ),  .....  50 

Gymnasium  dress,  .......  4 

Text  and  Note  Books,*  . . . . . . . 12 

$200 

It  is  hoped  that  scholarships  of  from  $50  to  $100  may  be 


provided  those  of  exceptional  ability  who  cannot  otherwise  avail 
themselves  of  the  courses. 

Tuition  is  payable  promptly  on  the  last  Mondays  in  September 
and  January,  one-half  at  each  payment;  room  rent,  on  the  last 
Monday  in  each  month.  No  reduction  of  rent  will  be  made  to  a 
student  who  engages  a room  and  fails  to  appear  at  the  specified 
time,  nor  to  one  who  vacates  his  room  less  than  a month  before  the 
close  of  the  school  year.  Rent  ceases  only  when  the  room  is 

*This  does  not  include  the  special  technical  expenses  of  those  who  take  the  Course  in  Phys- 
ical Education. 
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vacated  and  the  key  delivered  to  the  janitor.  A deposit  of  twenty- 
five  cents  will  be  required  for  each  key  to  the  entrance  to  the  Gym- 
nasium. 


ROOMS  AND  BOARD. 

Seventy-five  students  can  be  lodged  in  the  building,  and  rooms 
are  assigned  as  the  students  are  accepted ; rooms  so  assigned, 
unless  by  special  engagement,  will  not  be  held  more  than  one  day 
after  the  opening  of  the  term. 

Students  lodging  in  the  building  will  care  for  their  own  rooms, 
which  must  be  kept  scrupulously  clean.  They  will  be  expected  to 
provide  sheets , pillow  and  bolster  slips,  towels,  and  soap.  Beds  are 
all  single,  3 feet  in  width;  pillows,  18  x 26  inches;  bolsters, 
18  x 36  inches.  Rooms  are  liable  to  weekly  inspection. 

Furnished  rooms  outside  the  building  cost  from  $1.00  to  $2.00 
per  week  ; table  board,  from  $3.25  to  $4.00  per  week.  A boarding 
club  which  is  organized  and  carried  on  by  the  students  reduces 
the  board  to  about  $2.50  per  week. 

PROMOTION  AND  GRADUATION. 

A student  desiring  to  enter  upon  the  regular  Senior  course,  with 
a view  to  graduation,  must  first  pass  the  examinations  of  the  Junior 
course  and  be  recommended  for  promotion  by  the  Faculty. 

A student  who  completes  the  Biblical  and  Auxiliary  Courses 
and  any  one  of  the  Elective  Courses  and  who  is  recommended  by 
the  Faculty  for  graduation  will  receive  the  School’s  diploma.  Those 
who  do  not  complete  the  course  can,  if  they  desire,  receive  a cer- 
tificate setting  forth  the  amount  and  character  of  the  work  done 
by  them,  by  applying  to  the  Recording  Secretary. 

LOCATION. 

Springfield  is  situated  in  one  of  the  most  delightful  parts  of 
the  charming  Connecticut  Valley,  and  is  the  principal  city  of  West- 
ern Massachusetts.  It  is  easily  accessible  from  every  direction,  as 
it  lies  on  the  great  thoroughfares  from  Boston  to  New  York,  from 
Boston  to  Albany  and  the  West,  and  from  Montreal  to  New  York. 
It  has  about  50,000  inhabitants,  and  is  noted  for  its  manufactures 
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and  the  public  spirit  of  its  citizens.  It  has  a public  library  now 
numbering  about  89,000  volumes,  and  a fine  Art  Building,  just 
completed.  Its  schools  are  of  the  highest  excellence.  There  is  a 
degree  of  intellectual,  social,  moral,  and  religious  earnestness, 
which  is  seldom  found,  except  in  the  great  centers  of  population. 

The  site  of  the  building  for  the  School  for  Christian  Workers 
is  in  the  Highlands,  a part  of  the  city  which  is  attracting  much 
attention  for  its  healthfulness.  It  is  near  the  head  of  State  street, 
a broad  and  beautiful  avenue,  and  has  the  combined  advantages  of 
easy  access  to  the  center  of  the  city  with  its  privileges,  and  of 
nearness  to  the  open  country. 

\ 

FOR  INFORMATION 

concerning  the  School,  apply  to  J.  L.  Dixon,  Secretary,  School  for 
Christian  Workers,  Springfield  Mass. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Inquiries  concerning  the  finances  will  receive  immediate  atten- 
tion if  addressed  to  J.  L.  Dixon,  Secretary,  School  for  Christian 
Workers ; and  remittances  may  be  made  to  him  payable  to  the 
order  of  the  Treasurer,  Edward  P.  Chapin,  President  of  the  Pynchon 
National  Bank,  Springfield,  Mass. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST. 

I give  and  bequeath  to  the  School  for  Christian  Workers,  in 
Springfield,  Mass.,  the  sum  of  dollars 

Or  the  testator  may  specify,  toward  the  current  expenses ; or 
toward  the  support  of  a chair  of  instruction,  or  to  be  used  as  a loan 
to  students  who  have  shown  ability. 


BEQUEST  FOR  ENDOWMENT. 

I give  and  bequeath  to  the  School  for  Christian  Workers,  in 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  the  sum  of  , to  be  safely 

invested  by  them  and  called  the  Fund.  The  interest 

of  this  fund  to  be  applied  to  the  use  of  the  School. 


PERPETUAL  LOAN  FUND. 

For  the  purpose  of  founding  a perpetual  loan  fund  in  the 
School  for  Christian  Workers,  I hereby  give  the  sum  of  five 
thousand  dollars,  to  be  safely  invested  by  them,  the  income  to  be 
loaned  to  worthy  students  in  the  School. 
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